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rallying at once for its support. We must have something 
better than good wishes ; we cannot sustain the cause without 
your personal and pecuniary aid. We must have them both, 
and that without much delay. We can no longer lean upon 
him whose unrequited services no money can procure, and 
whose purse furnished us nearly $2,000 in a single year. 
Such a loss can be fully made up only by thousands coming 
zealously to our aid ; nor can we bring ourselves to doubt, that 
our friends will not long suffer such a cause to want what they 
can together furnish with so much ease. 
By order of the Executive Committee. 

Geo. C. Beckwith, ^ ~ t 

J. P. Blanchard, > n ... 
„ w 'V Committee. 

Amasa Walker, ) 

N. B. Donations should be sent to J. K. Whipple, Treas- 
urer of the Am. Peace Society, No. 9 Cornhill, Boston. 



THE CAUSE OF PEACE PRACTICABLE.* 

BT AMASA WALKER, £3%. 

War has a fearful pre-eminence among the evils which afflict 
mankind. Other evils are partial in their operation ; even 
intemperance has been restricted in its mischief to a portion of 
the human family ; but war, a universal scourge, has overspread 
the globe in all ages, and inflicted its tremendous evils on the 
savage and the civilized, on Jews and Mohammedans, on 
pagans and Christians. It reaches every class of human in- 
terests, and sheds a withering blight over national and individual, 
social and domestic happiness. Does any one doubt whether 
war is not the direst of all the evils that ever scourged our 
race ? Go to the field of battle, and there see its incomparable 
work of guilt and mischief. Behold that young man, once a 
father's pride, and a mother's joy, cloven down with his coun- 
try's standard in his hands, and there weltering in blood and 
agony, while the shouts of the combatants ring around him and 
the hoof of the furious war-horse tramples him into the earth, 
and the heavy wheels of cannon pass and repass over his body ! 

* Our readers will remember, that in the winter of 1837-8 a Course of Lectures on the 
subject of peace was delivered in Boston by Dr. Channing, Dr. Ware, and other distin- 
guished friends of our cause. We deeply regretted our inability to publish the entire 
course ; and this abstract of Mr. Walker's lecture will doubtless serve to deepen the 
regret, that they were not all given to the public. It was taken at the time in short 
hand ; and the author, therefore, is not responsible for the precise language used by the 
reporter. — Ed. 
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Go to a man-of-war, like the Jersey prison-ship, and see 3,500 
wretches in that receptacle of disease and death, expiring 
amidst loathsome contagion in unsolaced, untended agonies, 
and plunged, one after another, into a watery grave, unpitied, 
unregistered, forgotten for ever in the general ruin. Survey a 
city or village on fire by the hand of war, and mark the sick 
crawling from their beds, the aged and lame hobbling on their 
crutches, mothers clasping their infants to their bosom, all flee- 
ing in terror and despair, before the ruthless destroyer. 

Still worse are the moral evils of war — its vices, its crimes, 
its intemperance, its profanities, its debaucheries, its reckless 
disregard of God, its cold-blooded indifference to the welfare of 
mankind. Ask the father whose son has returned from war, 
with all the habits of the camp or the war-ship, to swear, and 
drink, and game, and steal, and indulge in debauchery, and 
almost every imaginable species of vice and crime. 

The evils of war are admitted by nearly all persons of in- 
telligence ; yet not a few deem it necessary and inevitable. 
They think the custom must be continued, to guard a nation's 
honor, to ensure its safety, and vindicate its rights and interests. 

These positions we controvert, and maintain that war is not 
necessary for such purposes; that it can be abolished without 
injury or hazard to nations ; and that it ought, therefore, to be 
immediately and for ever abandoned. 

All evil customs rest, for their support and continuance, on 
some wrong principle. It was thus with intemperance ; for all 
its guilt and evils sprang from the fatal mistake, that ardent 
spirit, intoxicating drinks, are necessary in certain cases to the 
human frame. This error the cause of temperance combats, 
and seeks to remove the evils of intemperance by uprooting 
this wrong principle. Just so of all vices, all wrong customs. 
It is so with war. Public sentiment has for ages been utterly 
debauched on this subject, and prostituted to the support of 
this foul and mischievous practice. War is deemed necessary ; 
extensive, gigantic preparations are made for it ; it is the chief 
business of nations ; it is deemed the source of the highest, 
most enduring glory ; and the greatest destroyer of mankind 
has come to be regarded as the most illustrious of his species. 
Correct public opinion on the subject ; and war must ere-long 
come to an end. This cannot be done at once, but will require 
years, perhaps ages, to effect. 

We need not, and should not be discouraged by the apathy 
or the incredulity prevailing all around us. This is nothing 
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new ; for every kindred enterprise was met at its outset with 
doubts, and sneers, and confident predictions of speedy, total 
failure. " It never can be done. Your object is indeed very 
good, a consummation devoutly to be wished ; but it is utterly 
unattainable. Your whole scheme is visionary, Utopian, im- 
practicable." It is very easy thus to ridicule any new project, 
to intimidate the fearful, and make the cautious waver, and 
halt, and hang back ; but all this, as it can neither change the 
nature of truth, nor diminish the obligations of duty, ought not 
at all to discourage the friends of peace. 

This cause neither requires nor expects for its success any 
thing miraculous or supernatural. Its triumph will surely come 
from appropriate means. We have only to use the instrumen- 
talities which God has put within our reach ; and there are now 
at work influences that will eventually suffice for the complete 
success of this enterprise. 

Look at public opinion ; a principle operating with peculiar 
efficiency on communities like our own, and sending its influence 
into the most despotic governments in Christendom. Not a 
monarch in Europe but is forced to respect public opinion ; and 
this opinion, as the many who form it are the chief sufferers from 
war, is fast coming to be strongly in favor of peace. 

These positions none will question ; and mark their bearing 
on the point before us. Diffuse and deepen the sentiments of 
peace ; let them be extended far enough to reach and mould 
the policy of nations ; let the voice of the people in the best 
portions of Christendom constrain their rulers to renounce all 
thoughts of settling their disputes by the sword; let our own 
government incorporate this pacific principle in a treaty with 
England, and henceforth adjust all their difficulties by negotia- 
tion or amicable reference. The example would be seen ; the 
salutary contagion would spread ; nation after nation would 
admire and imitate. Money saved, life spared, happiness pre- 
served, safety and prosperity insured without loss — such motives 
would soon operate far and wide. France would join the league 
of peace ; and thus would be formed a partial congress of na- 
tions. All Europe looks on with growing interest. Next, 
Spain, crippled and crushed, comes to this fraternity of peace, 
for relief from her miseries. Prussia too, once the grand nurse 
of war, gazes in delightful surprise on this blood-saving machin- 
ery, and joins the peaceful alliance. Still the nations retain 
their war-preparations, but diminish them by degrees, and look 
forward to a time when the great brotherhood of civilized nations 
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shall by common consent relinquish them for ever. A rich clus- 
ter, an unbroken series of benefits, result from this policy of 
reason and peace. Agriculture thrives anew; manufactures 
revive ; commerce spreads a wide and fearless wing ; all arts, 
all improvements, all virtues, flourish. Despotism begins, as 
she gazes on the scene, to relax her scowling brow. And 
Austria, though hesitating long, is convinced at length, and 
enrolls her name among the pacificators of Christendom. Rus- 
sia alone, ignorant, despotic, semi-barbarous, still keep aloof, 
but cannot long remain in such a position. She frowns: but 
she stands alone against Europe, against the civilized world. 
What can she do ? Brave universal contempt and abhorrence ? 
No ; she too must join the holy league ; and, when all Christ- 
endom are thus banded and basking in peace, pagan nations 
will ere-long follow their example, and war be no more. 

Blessed result ! Nor is there any thing in this chain of sup- 
positions either chimerical or absurd ; for it is only supposing 
causes to produce their legitimate effects. The process is al- 
ready begun ; and, should it continue in England and America, 
the result is certain. May not the time be near when a con- 
gress of nations will no longer be regarded as the dream of a 
benevolent monomaniac ? Is it now more improbable than was 
the abolition of the slave-trade in 1787, when Wilberforce first 
moved the question in the British Parliament ? Yet that traffic 
in human flesh was in 1801 put under the ban, and slavery 
itself abolished throughout the British dominions in 1834. 

Will you tell us, the practicability of entire abstinence from 
war is mere theory? Mere theory ! Be it so ; it is still the theory 
of the gospel. Has this theory never been tried ? Yes ; William 
Penn put it to the test in his colony. He came without cannon 
or sword, to the most warlike tribes of Indians on this continent. 
He approached them, not as a fierce warrior, not as a wily 
statesman, not as an enemy or a stranger, but as a friend, as a 
brother, as one with them in feeling and interests. On the banks 
of the Delaware they met beneath the wide-spreading elm to 
form their treaty of peace, amity and brotherhood. No oath 
ratified it ; no signatures attested it ; no pen recorded it ; but, 
written on the heart alone, the Indian rehearsed it in his wigwam 
to his children, and resolved that the wampum of peace with 
the Quaker should never be broken, nor the tomahawk ever be 
dug up to harm William Penn, or any of his brethren. Years 
rolled on ; and, while New England flowed with the blood of 
the red man and the white man shed in mutual slaughter, the 
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Quaker in Pennsylvania, without a fort, a cannon or a sword 
for his defence, remained without molestation for more than sev- 
enty years, until the change of her policy to war drew upon 
her the same outrages that kept the rest of the land continually 
in blood or alarm. What a contrast here to our own war-smit- 
ten, blood-drenched commonwealth ! These are facts, not mere 
theory. Yet few know any thing about the difference between 
these two cases. All are familiar from childhood with the Indian 
wars of New England ; but who reads the history of the peace- 
ful intercourse in Pennsylvania between the Indian and the 
Quaker ? If people would read it, should we hear any more 
about the principle of peace being merely theoretical ? 

Nor is this a solitary case. Look at the Quakers in Ireland 
during the bloody and ferocious rebellion of 1798. Nearly 
20,000 in number, scattered in a variety of places, exposed 
under circumstances the most critical to the rage of both parties, 
they remained, in the midst of universal havoc, conflagration and 
death, with the loss of only a single person; and that one, a 
young man who had lost confidence in his peace principles, 
and put on a soldier's uniform for his protection, was shot, not 
as a Quaker, but as a man of blood. 

Let us turn now to some encouraging circumstances of the 
age. We neither despair nor droop at finding our scheme un- 
popular with the multitude. Such has been the fate of every 
reform ; and New England herself can furnish illustrations of 
this point. When the youthful Roger Williams stood up to 
vindicate the doctrine of religious toleration, and declared that 
the civil power should punish crime, but never coerce opinion ; 
that man should be held responsible for his faith to God alone ; 
that conscience is sacred, and not to be fettered or impeded by 
government ; what reception did he meet even from the fathers 
of our own New England ? They frowned upon him as if he 
were tainted with a spiritual leprosy. The whole colony was 
thrown into a ferment ; the press teemed with denunciations ; 
the pulpit hurled its anathemas ; courts, civil and ecclesiastical 
put him under their ban, and drove him into exile among the 
Indians of Rhode-Island. A fearful ordeal ; but could it de- 
stroy the truth ? Here is encouragement for all pioneers in a 
good cause. But, had Roger Williams said, " My views will 
be unpopular; I cannot avow them without incurring the dis- 
pleasure of my brethren ; I shall get myself into difficulty, 
reproach and suffering ;" what would have become of religious 
liberty even in the land of the Pilgrims ? Where would have 
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been his own well-earned fame, and his crown of glory and of 
joy ? 

We may, also, derive much encouragement from the history 
of this cause. A little more than twenty years ago, Dr. Wor- 
cester wrote his " Solemn Review of the Custom of ffar," and 
offered it to several booksellers before he could find one that 
would take the risk of publishing it ; and little did that pub- 
lisher dream it would so soon be translated into all the principal 
languages of Europe, and circulated in the four quarters of the 
globe. This pioneer of the peace cause began in the midst of 
war, when its power and glory were in their zenith. Few ral- 
lied around him ; yet he went forward, amidst pity, obloquy 
and reproach, slow and toilsome, until he saw his favorite cause 
linked with the great work of a world's improvement and salva- 
tion ; adopted by the wise and good ; advocated by respectable 
periodicals devoted exclusively to its interests ; pleaded by most 
of our religious presses; espoused by young and old, male and 
female, patriots, philanthropists and Christians ; societies multi- 
plied in this country, in England, in France, and in Switzerland. 

Various causes are at work in favor of peace. The thrift of 
agriculture; the rise of manufactures ; the extension of com- 
merce ; the wider, more frequent, more intimate intercourse of 
nations ; the increase of the numbers injured by war, and deep- 
ly interested in the preservation of peace ; all these are efficient 
auxiliaries. War injures the many for the gratification of the 
few ; and, as this is now coming to be felt, and power is pass- 
ing into the hands of the million, rulers will find it much more 
difficult to involve their subjects in war. Intersected friths and 
intervening mountains will not hereafter be suffered to make 
enemies. Literature is becoming far more pacific. History, a 
tissue of war, is full of its praises ; but the historian is now 
beginning to search out and do justice to the real benefactors of 
mankind, the despised, reproached, suffering pioneers of reform 
and philanthropy. Poetry, once the prostituted eulogist of war, 
is beginning to chant a different strain ; and the day is fast 
coming when the muse will strike her sweetest lyre to the praise 
of the sons and daughters of peace. Woman, too, has taken 
the field against war ; aud when has she failed in such a work 
of love? When was she ever driven back from her sortie 
against such an enemy to mankind ? 

Do you ask, what shall be done? We must not cry to 
Hercules, without putting our own shoulder to the wheel. We 
should go at once for a Congress of nations ; and petitions for 
this object should be poured into Congress from the whole 

VOL. IV. — NO. II. 4 
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country, until the subject is taken up in earnest. The 
same should be done in England, in France, in every nation 
where the ear of government is accessible. The moral effect, 
whatever the result, must be good in keeping the subject before 
the public. Associations should be formed, and tracts printed, 
and publications widely circulated, and lectures sent abroad, 
and money liberally contributed for these purposes. 

The age is full of encouragements. The present is always 
struggling with the past. This conflict is particularly severe 
on the subject of war; but, however difficult, victory is ulti- 
mately certain. Who can bind the truth ? Who will presume 
to limit the capabilities of the soul ? What power can chain 
down the spirit of the age ? The great may despise, and the 
powerful may oppose; but ignorance, and selfishness, and des- 
potism must bow before the spirit of the age ? Its watchword 
is onward ; nor will its march be stayed till humanity, freedom 
and peace reach their goal in triumph. 



AGENCIES. 
We were obliged to exclude from our last number reports from 
our agents during the past year, as well as much other matter; but 
we insert in this some specimens, to show our readers what the few 
in our service have been doing. 

Extracts from the Report of Ret. D. O. Mortoh. 

In my recent tour to the West, I visited several battle-fields, where 
brethren had met in deadly strife, and, under the control of violent 
and malignant passions, hurried each other into eternity. Most of 
those who were engaged in the fearful carnage, knew not why they 
fought, except that they were so commanded, and were taught that 
persons of a different dress and country were their enemies. 

Passing up the Niagara river, we had a fair view of Queenstown, 
where a bloody battle was fought in our last war with England. Gen. 
Van Rensalaer with a thousand Americans made an attack upon the 
British forces at Queenstown. At first the Americans were success- 
ful, but the enemy, receiving powerful reinforcements, rallied, and 
repulsed them. A portion of our army, which was on the American 
shore, witnessed the horrid affray ; and when they saw the dead and 
the wounded brought back in boats, they refused to pass over to the 
aid of their brethren, though urgently pressed and commanded. 
Our men engaged in the battle, did all that was practicable, but, 
pushed by the British bayonet, they fled ; and many of them, in at- 
tempting to gain the low bank of the river, plunged down a precipice, 
where they were dashed and torn in pieces. About 700 surrendered. 

Gen. Brock, the British commander, was killed in the action. A 
monument to his memory was erected by the Colonial Legislature 
at an expense of $8000. But already it is marred and shattered ; and, 
unless repaired at great expense, it will soon crumble into ruins. 
While we would honor the memory of men who in the hour of peril, 
jeoparded their lives in the defence of their country, still there can 
be no doubt, that an increasing knowledge of the Bible will convince 



